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A CLINIC ON THE DRAMA. 


“‘Why have we made such a beggarly mess 
of our drama?” The question is a pertinent 
one, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who first 
puts it and then attempts to find its answer, is 
an expert whose critical opinion is backed by a 
record of very substantial performance in the 
field of dramatic craftmanship, a record cover- 
ing a quarter-century of industrious activity. 
Mr. Jones, who recently visited this country, 
took occasion to deliver himself of certain views 
concerning the art which he represents, views 
which were primarily offered to academic au- 
diences at Harvard and Yale and are now being 
circulated in printed form among the larger 
American public. The Harvard address, upon 
“The Corner Stones of Modern Drama,” is 
published in pamphlet form; while the Yale 
lecture, called “ Literature and the Modern 
Drama,” appears in the “ Atlantic Monthly” for 
December. Both are thoughtful and weighty 
deliverances, sound in their fundamental con- 
tentions and deserving of the most attentive 
consideration. 

The primary cause of our barrenness in 
dramatic production is naturally provided by 
our inheritance of puritanism. If the better 
elements of our society —or even a large pro- 


portion of these better elements — avert their 


gaze from the drama, or are filled with suspicion 
when they actually give it a share of their atten- 
tion, it becomes a matter of course that support 
of the stage and encouragement of dramatic 
writing will be left to a public of lower average 
quality than would otherwise be the case. This 
lowering of the standards of taste will be notice- 


able all along the line ; it will give everywhere 


an undue advantage to the artificial over the 
natural, to the mediocre over the excellent, to 


vacuity over thought, and to vulgarity over re- 
finement. It is not too much to say, with Mr. 
Jones, — 

« We owe the imbecility and paralysis of our drama 
to-day to the insane rage of puritanism that would see 
nothing in the theatre but a horrible, unholy thing to be 
crushed and stamped out of existence. . . . The feel- 
ing of horror and fright of the theatre, engendered at 
the Restoration, is even to-day widely prevalent and 
operative among religious classes in England and Amer- 
ica. It muddles and stupefies our drama, and degrades 
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it from the rank of a fine art to the rank of a somewhat 
disreputable form of popular entertainment.” 

This is surely an unwholesome condition, 
and, what is more to the point, it is an unnat- 
ural condition for the English-speaking people. 
For our race “ is naturally and instinctively a 
dramatic race; a race of action; a race fitted 
for great exploits on the outer and larger stage 
of the world’s history, and also for great ex- 
ploits on the inner and smaller stage of the 
theatre. We have proved our mettle on both 
, stages. We hold the world’s prize for drama.” 
And yet our estate is now so miserable that even 
the smaller European countries are justified in 
pointing the finger of scorn in our direction. 

Turning from his general arraignment to 
more specific considerations, Mr. Jones proceeds 
to conduct a clinic upon our pitiable case, and 
indicates the “« symptoms and conditions ” which 
seem to him the ‘+ secondary and resultant causes 
and signs’ of the disease from which we suffer. 
They are, in the order of statement (which is 
also the order of their importance) the following : 
The divorce of our drama from literature, the 
absence “from modern English plays of any 
sane, consistent, and intelligible ideas about 
morality,” the separation of the drama from its 
sister arts, the lack of standards and traditions, 
the want of suitable means for the training of 
actors, the star system with all its attendant 
evils, and the too great “‘ dependence upon trans- 
lations and adaptations of foreign plays.” Ail 
of these disco facts are “ inextricably 
related to each other ; many of them are, indeed, 
only different aspects of the same facts; they 
are woven all of a piece with each other, and 
with that puritan horror of the theatre which I 
believe to be the cardinal reason that neither 
England nor America has to-day an art of the 
drama at all worthy the dignity, the resources, 
and the self-respect of a great nation.” We 
might discuss each count of this indictment at 
length, but this condensed diagnosis is all that 
space will allow. 

In their attitude toward the stage, Mr. Jones 
distinguishes three classes of people in the Anglo- 
American public. First, there are the mere 
seekers after amusement, “ newly enfranchised 
from the prison house of puritanism, eager to 
enjoy themselves at the theatre in the easiest 
way, without traditions, without any real judg- 
ment of plays or acting.” This is the 
class, and next to it we have the class of those 
who occasionally visit the theatre, but generally 
feel uneasy about the drama, and are “ quite 
indifferent to its higher development and to its 





elevation into a fine art.”” The third class, a 
large one also, containing ‘‘ some of the sound- 
est and best elements of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
very influential, very respectable, very much to 
be regarded, and consulted, and feared,” assumes 
an attitude of active hostility to the stage and 
all connected therewith. This hostile spirit, 
imagining its motives to be of the highest, 
“everywhere sets up a current of ill-will and 
ill-nature toward the drama throughout the two 
entire nations ; it everywhere stimulates oppo- 
sition to the theatre ; it keeps alive prejudices 
that would otherwise have died down two hun- 
dred years ago; and it is, in my opinion, the 
one great obstacle to the rise and development 
of a serious, dignified, national art of the drama.” 
This is the spirit against which missionary effort 
should be directed, not so much in the way of 
denunciation as of appeal, for it is, after all, a 
spirit of sincerity, however mistaken in its view 
and however narrow in its knowl 

Such an appeal is eloquently voiced by our 
author in a lengthy passage from which the fol- 
lowing sentences may be extracted : 

«The dramatic instinct is ineradicable, inexhaustible; 
it is entwined with all the roots of our nature; you may 
watch its incessant activity in your own children; almost 
every moment of the day they are acting some little 
play; as we grow up and strengthen, this dramatic in- 
stinct grows up and strengthens in us; as our shadow, 
it clings to us; we cannot escape from it; we cannot 
help picturing back to ourselves some copy of this 
strange, eventful history of ours; this strange earthly 
life of ours throws everywhere around us and within 
us reflections and re-reflections of itself; we act it over 
and over again in the chambers of imagery, and in 
dreams, and on the silent secret stage of our own soul. 
When some master dramatist takes these reflections, and 
combines them, and shapes them into a play for us, very 
Nature herself is behind him, working through him for 
our welfare. So rigidly economical, so zealously frugal 
is she, that what is at first a mere impulse to play, a mere 
impulse to masquerade and escape from life — this idle 
pastime she transforms and glorifies into a masterpiece 
of wisdom and beauty ; it becomes our sweet and lovable 
guide in the great business and conduct of life.* . 
This, then, is the use of the theatre, that men may learn 
the great rules of life and conduct in the guise of a play; 
learn them, not formally, didactically, as they learn in 
school and in church, but pleasantly, insensibly, spon- 
taneously, and oftentimes, believe me, with a more as- 
sured and lasting result in manners and conduct... . 
Look at the vast population of our great cities crowding 
more and more into our theatres, demanding there to be 
given some kind of ion of life, some form of 
play. . . . The effect of your absence, and your dis- 
countenance, will merely be to lower the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of the plays that will be given. Will you 
never learn the lesson of the English ration, that 
when the best and most serious classes of the nation de- 

* The little mime which all children delight to play has but 

Shakespeare, Goethe, 


to wait for Zschylus, in order to receive for 
ts content the whole of human cultare.” — Thomas Davidson. 
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test and defame their theatre, it instantly justifies their 
abuse and becomes indeed a scandal and a source of cor- 
ruption? Many of you already put Shakespeare next to 
the Bible, as the guide and inspirer of our race. Why 
then do you despise his calling, and vilify his disciples, 
and misunderstand his art? ” 

These are searching questions, and the foe of 
the theatre, if he will but heed them, should be 
led to an examination of his conscience that can 
hardly fail to soften inveterate prejudice and dis- 
arm hostile purpose. 

Having cleared the ground, as it were, by 
the preliminary exposition of the obstacles with 
which the drama has to contend, Mr. Jones 
proceeds to lay the corner stones of the dramatic 
edifice of the future. They are four in number. 
One is “the recognition of the drama as the 
highest and most difficult form of literature ”’; 
another is the dramatist’s right “to deal with 
the serious problems of life, with the passions 
of men and women in the spirit of the broad, 
wise, sane, searching morality of the Bible and 
Shakespeare’’; another is “ the severance of the 
drama from +popular entertainment” and its 
establishment as an art “ in marked and eternal 
antagonism to popular entertainment ”’; and the 
fourth is the establishment of suitable systems 
of training for actors, and of schools (not in the 
narrow sense) for the encouragement of serious 
dramatic composition. Upon all of these sub- 
jects the author has something to say, and the 
first of them in particular, the relation of the 
drama to literature, is made the theme of the 
entire lecture delivered at Yale. ‘ How many 
American plays,” he asks, “are in active circu- 
jiation among you, so that on reading them over 
you can put your finger on the fine passages 
that amused you or stirred you when you saw 
them acted?” The question is too evidently 
ironical to call for an answer. The essence of 
the argument that follows is that our drama may 
acquire the character of literature, not by cloth- 
ing ita lines in the verbal garb of imitative blank 
verse, and not by clothing its characters in the 
costumes of past ages, but by plunging into 
the pulsating life of the present, and by por- 
traying real men and women in real relations 
one with another. : 

In some respects, Mr. Jones looks upon Amer- 
ica as more favorably predisposed than England 
to foster the reformed drama of the future. Since 
his return, he has unburdened himself of the im- 
pressions made by his visit in the columns of the 
London “ Daily Telegraph,” noting particularly 
the immense hold which the theatre has upon our 
public, and the urbane spirit of the audiences that 
throng our playhouses. With us, the theatre is 





“much more of an institution, less of an after- 
dinner entertainment” than with the English 
public. This view is flattering, but possibly a bit 
roseate. In similar strain, we read in the Har- 
vard lecture: ‘ Your nation has, what all young 
nations have, what England is losing, the power 
to be moved by ideas, and that divine resilient 
quality of youth, the power to be stirred and 
frenzied by ideals.” We should like to believe 
this, and are inclined to think thdt there is some 
reason for such a faith. At least, we may do 
much to make it truth by taking to heart the elo- 
quent adjuration which closes this address. 
“Let your lives be fuller of meaning and purpose 
than ours have lately been; have the wisdom richly to 
endow and unceasingly to foster all the arts, and all that 
makes for majesty of life and character rather than for 
material prosperity and comfort. Especially foster and 
honour this supreme art of Shakespeare’s, so.much neg- 
lected and misunderstood in both countries: endow it in 
all your cities; build handsome, spacious theatres; train 
your actors: reward your dramatists, sparingly with fees, 
but lavishly with laurels; bid them dare to paint American 
life sanely, truthfully, searchingly, for you. Dare to see 
your life thus painted. Dare to let your drama ridicule 
and reprove your follies and vices and deformities. Dare 
to let it mock and whip, as well as amuse you. Dare to 
let it be a faithful mirror. Make it one of your chief 
counsellors. Set it on the summit of your national es- 
teem, for it will draw upwards all your national life and 
character; upwards to higher and more worthy levels, to 
starry heights of wisdom and beauty and resolve and 


aspiration.” 








CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE SERIOUS STUDY OF FICTION, 80 warmly advo- 
cated by Professor ,Phelps of Yale, is finding favor 
with many novelists of the day — or, one might 
safely affirm, with them all. Mr. Booth Tarkington 
enlarges on the benefits of such study, if devoted to 
novels of a certaifi type, in familiarizing the student 
with Indiana life and manners. Mr. Upton Sinclair 
is reported as’ declaring that novel-study will be 
required for a degree from the Jungle University, 
soon to be established at Helicon. Mr. George Ade 
says a good word for the movement as one (we will 
suppose ) likely to result in a more serious study of 
college widowhood and other weighty sociological 
problems. Expectation is cherished that a student 
would gladly devote three or four times the number 
of hours to a course in modern novels that he would 
give to one in ancient language and literature, with 
a correspondingly greater intellectual quickening. 
Says Professor Phelps: “The two most beneficial 
ways to study a novel are to regard it, first, as an 
art form, and, secondly, as a manifestation of intel- 
lectual life.” To this Mr. Ade adds: “ But there 
are other ways. It is desirable to ascertain the 
identity of best sellers, and to study the reasons why 
they sell. The mechanism of publication should be 
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studied also; as, for example, the methods of pub- 
lishers in negotiating royalties, the best methods of 
street-car and bill-board advertising, the art of 
printing on rotten paper,” etc. Manifestly the great 
novel-manufacturing industry must be recognized. 
Mumbling over the mummies of antiquity will no 
longer answer. 


THE HISTORY AND FUTILITY OF ENFORCED 
SPELLING-REFORM were ably discussed by Professor 
Mark H. Liddell in a recent lecture before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. So-called re- 
form was undertaken as early as 1200 B. C. by 
Orm in his attempt to devise a method of distin- 
guishing long from short vowels. Queen Elizabeth, 
among countless others possessed of more zeal than 
knowledge, tried her royal hand at revising our 
spelling. (Our own chief magistrate follows a dis- 
tinguished precedent.) In the “classic” age the 
movement halted, but received fresh impulse in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. “The current 
movement,” said the lecturer, “furnishes little that 
is new, in spite of a somewhat impossible combina- 
tion of amateur enthusiasm, professional beneficence, 
and executive authority.” He well urged that easy 
spelling might prove hard reading. “So many of 
our strong words being monosyllabic, of two or three 
sounds, it would be very difficult to identify them 
rapidly if they were spelled phonetically.” “It is the 
eye that reads, not the ear: the value of an eye sug- 
gestion depends upon its distinction from the forms 
about it.” Many other arguments were brought 
forward against spelling-reform as at present under- 
taken; but it was not denied that reform is possible, 
even desirable, if instituted, for example, by a rightly 
constituted National Academy. Significant in con- 
nection with this whole subject, and encouraging also, 
is the recent refusal of Congress to follow the lead 
of the White House in the matter of heterography. 

Tue oLp “ FaRMER’s ALMANAC ” is appearing at 
this new-year’s season as a welcome visitor in many 
households, especially in the Eastern states. Its 
respectable antiquity and unchanging form make it 
almost an American institution. Worthy of Poor 
Richard himself are some of its maxims, as for ex- 
ample: “ Every man should attend well to his own 
business; but this does not mean that he should 
never go from home.” “Economy is a virtue; but 
there is a true and a false economy.” “ While the 
hay should n’t be shaken out when the morning dew 
is heavy upon it, you need not lie abed for the dew 
to dry ; there is plenty to do.” Obvious at a glance 
is the wider application of the following: “It used 
to be thought that anything in the shape of apples 
would do for making cider ; but if you want a first- 
class product, you must use good stock.” The house- 
wife is warned that “ making mince pies is a serious 
matter and not to be lightly undertaken. All the 
materials should be of the best quality, each ingre- 
dient have its due proportion, and the aggregate be 
blended into a harmonious whole.” Weather pre- 








dictions in this almanac are eminently safe and 
conservative. The likelihood of “cold, raw winds” 
in early March will be disputed by none, nor the 
probability of “a few days of fine weather” later 
on. The occurrence of “a few warm days” toward 
the middle of May is put down as not beyond the 
bounds of reasonable expectation. The unconscious 
humor of this historic annual makes it very cheerful 
reading. 

TOLsTOY’s ATTEMPTED OVERTHROW OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE now attracts the attention of the literary 
world. The first instalment of this remorseless dis- 
section of Shakespeare — whereby it is intended to 
tumble him down from a usurped eminence — ap- 
pears in the December “ Fortnightly Review,” and 
consists mainly in a picking to pieces of “‘ King Lear” 
in order to display all its absurdities, anachronisms, 
improprieties, and impossibilities. “The unquestion- 
able glory of a great genius which Shakespeare en- 
joys,” declares his latest critic, “and which compels 
writers of our time to imitate him, and readers and 
spectators to discover in him non-existent merits — 
thereby distorting their esthetic and ethical under- 
standing — is a great evil, as is every untruth.” 
With that the Russian reformer girds himself to his 
self-appointed task of rectifying error and exposing 
sham, with all the narrowness and all the devotion 
to one idea which we expect in a prophet but hardly 
desire in a literary critic. Of course what this honest 
unbeliever in Shakespeare fails to perceive, and what 
therefore puzzles him, is that literature and life, how- 
ever closely related, are not identical ; that in litera- 
ture the ideal element enters in to color and transform 
the bald reality, else poetry (whether lyric, epic, or 
dramatic) would be impossible. That his attack on 
Shakespeare will be taken seriously is not for a mo- 
ment to be apprehended, so amusing and at the same 
time so pathetic is this misdirection of great powers. 

ALCOHOL AS A STIMULUS TO LITERARY PRODUC- 
TIVITY is the subject of recent research prosecuted 
by Dr. F. van Vleuten, a German poet and medical 
student. In no country are the delights of wine, 
woman, and song more keenly appreciated than 
among the Teutons; and as they are preéminently 
a writing and a wine and beer drinking people, 
their ideas on the relation of liquor to literature are 
worth considering. Out of one hundred and fifty 
leading German writers who were questioned on 
their habits and views in respect to the cup that 
cheers and also, occasionally, inebriates, one hun- 
dred and fifteen replied ; and the general nature of 
their replies is published in a Berlin literary journal. 
Ninety per cent avoid all alcoholic stimulants before 
work, but in hours of recreation find a glass of wine 
or beer refreshing and invigorating. The older men 
rather favor a moderate indulgence in drink even in 
working hours, while among the juniors total absti- 
nence is not without its followere. Herr Adolf 
Wilbrandt, the novelist and dramatist, sends in a 
laconic answer: “I drink wine, I also drink beer, 
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because they increase my joy of living and intensify 
my emotions; but I never take a drop of liquor in 
any form before work.” On the whole, it is en- 
couraging to note a growing tendency in Germany 
to discredit alcohol as an aid to good brain-work. 
The cold-water poets are gaining ground. 

THE PEOPLE WHO DO NOT READ BOOKS are in so 
overwhelming a majority that it is a surprise, and 
a wholesome one, to readers to be reminded now and 
then of their own insignificant minority. One sin- 
gular fact is that writers of the greatest renown may 
have the fewest readers,— as, for example, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton. Among eminent but 
little-read living authors, a clever English critic men- 
tions Mr. Henry James and Mr. Meredith. This 
writer (Mr. E. V. Lucas) says: “ Few names could 
stand higher than his [ Mr. James’s], and yet it is prob- 
able that all the readers of his last novel could be 
comfortably housed in a town no bigger than Little- 
hampton. And if Hitchin were reserved for the 
genuine readers of Mr. Meredith there would prob- 
ably still be a number of empty houses.” Those who 
really do read are these: “Confirmed spinsters 
read books, studious bachelors read books, invalids 
read books; dons and schoolmasters read books; 
young men and women on their way to business 
read books ; school-girls and school-boys read books ; 
old-fashioned folk in the evening read books. And 
that is about all. The vast mass of persons that 
remain . . . read no books. How can they? ° Life 
comes first, and after life, play, and after play, sleep. 
Books are embroidery.” 

Tue Inpex EXPURGATORIUS AS A BOOK-ADVER- 
TISER is demonstrating its merits in these days. 
“Eve’s Diary,” withdrawn from circulation by a 
small country library, has leaped into something 
like national fame, and is in eager demand — all 
because the artist illustrating this harmless skit of 
Mark Twain’s showed a natural disinclination to de- 
part from accepted tradition as to Garden-of-Eden 
fashions. Another of the same author’s works, a 
book on Christian Science, is awaited with redoubled 
interest because of the unwillingness so long felt, or 
said to have been felt, by the publishers to issue it. 
The Hohenlohe memoirs have been speedily brought 
into world prominence by the German Emperor’s 
explosions of indignation and wrath at their publi- 
cation. The Kaiser blames Prince Philip von Ho- 
heniohe, the late chancellor’s eldest son ; he in turn 
blames his brother Alexander; Prince Alexander 
throws the blame on Professor Curtius, the literary 
adviser ; the Professor passes it on to the publisher ; 
and the publisher — what can we suppose him to do 
but throw up his cap and shout long life to the 
Emperor ? 


Baron MUNCHAUSEN’S PROTOTYPE has been found 
by Professor Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, or, rather, the 
professor has found a number of ancient ingenious 
liars of the Munchausen stripe. One of them is Anti- 





phanes of Berge. Stephen of Byzantium says that 
“to be a man of Berge is to speak nothing true.” 
(Burge, by the way, is, as Strabo tells us, “a village 
in the land of the Bisaltians as thou goest up the Stry- 
mon, distant from Amphipolis about two hundred 
stades.” ) Ina certain city, which is nameless, Anti- 
phanes, in the fourth century B.C., “heard the scunds, 
in summer, which had been frozen the previous win- 
ter.” Splendidly mendacious also was Antonius 
Diogenes, who lived about the time of Alexander of 
Macedon. His “True History” is a masterpiece of 
plausible lying, though he blundered intoan accidental 
verity in describing the midnight sun in Thule, a bit 
of truth inadvertently admitted also to the pages of 
Ctesias of Cnidus. One Timzus, too, and a certain 
Pytheas are said to have been adroit narrators of 
things that were not so. But, after all, there is no 
monopoly in lying, the great lies are not copyrighted, 
and hence probably the preéminence of our amiable 
Baron, who stood on the shoulders of all his prede- 


cessors. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLOTTE BRONTi#’S HUSBAND, 
in his ninetieth year, would pass unnoticed but for 
the still-living fame of the long-dead wife. And yet 
the curate of Haworth was a remarkable man, if 
only for his half-century and more of reticence in 
regard to his illustrious better half. “I married 
Charlotte Bronté, not Currer Bell,” he is reported to 
have declared when questioned about her. A recent 
writer calls him “a marvel of reticence in a garru- 
lous age.” It was in 1854 that Mr. Nicholls mar- 
ried the daughter of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, after 
considerable opposition on the father’s part. Upon 
her death in 1855 the widower took on himself the 
care of his father-in-law, and protected him against 
biographers too little appreciative of the old man’s 
merits. The last part of his life was passed by 
Nicholls on a small estate in Ireland, where he lived 
in seclusion, an enigma to the outside world, or to 
such small fraction of it as chanced to give him a 
thought. . . . 

A NOVEL WITH SHAKESPEARE AS HERO, and 
entitled “ A Comedy on Kronberg,” has just been 
completed by Mr. Sophus Bauditz, a popular Danish 
writer of fiction. The story, which will probably 
appear in English as well as Danish, has to do with 
a company of English actors that went to Denmark 
in 1586. On the voyage one of these actors, named 
Will, met with an accident, and on landing at Elsi- 
nore was nursed by Iver Kramme and his sister 
Christence. While convalescing he read the Latin 
Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus, and became much 
interested in the story of Prince Amlet. Christence, 
conceiving an affection for Will, and learning that 
he had a family in England, died, like Ophelia, by 
drowning. Among the characters, besides the En- 
glish actors, are Preben Gyldenstjerne and Jiérgen 
Rosenkrands. Years after these events in Denmark, 
Kramme received a copy of “ Hamlet” (first quarto ) 
and then first learned the identity of the man he 
had nursed. 
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THE TRAVELS OF Ai A TRUTH-SEEKER.* 


Mr. Conway’s “ Earthward Pilgrimage ” — 
his bursting of the bonds of superstition and 
supernaturalism — has proved (so most of his 
readers must think) a heavenward pilgrimage, 
a rising into regions of light and freedom, of 
breadth of view and clearness of vision. In the 
“ Prolegomena”’ to his latest book, “ My Pil- 
grimage to the Wise Men of the East,” a work 
originally designed as a part of his Autobio- 
graphy, occur the following sentences, which well 
indicate the nature of the narrative : 

“Grateful am I to sit at the feet of any master, and 
nothing could give me more happiness than to find a 
master in the field to which the energies of my life have 
been given, — religion and religions. But herein my 
researches and experiences gradually developed eyes of 
my own. Whether they are strong or feeble, exact or 
inexact, they are my own organically, my only ones ; 
and if they cannot weigh the full value of what they 
see, there is always the hope that others will derive 
from a truthful report some contribution to knowledge, 
— if only an example of visual perversity !” 

Here we meet again that most engaging of 
John Stuart Mill’s qualities —a willingness, an 
eagerness even, to be found in the wrong, if 
thereby the cause of truth can be served. As 
to the immediate occasion of this circumterres- 
trial voyage in quest of light, it appears that 
in 1882 Mr. Conway was invited to lecture in 
Australia, and as his South Place (London) con- 
gregation consented to give him a vacation after 
almost twenty years of faithful service, substi- 
tutes were found to carry on his work duri 
his absence, and he embarked, July 21, 1883, 
for New York, whence he continued across the 
continent and the Pacific Ocean to Honolulu, 
Australia, Ceylon, India, and thence home by 
way of Aden, Venice, and Paris, reaching Lon- 
don March 13, 1884. His search for wise men 
— sages who could answer his queries and set 
his doubts at rest — was evidently as vain as 
that of Socrates in his much more restricted 
journeyings, although he does not exactly fol- 
low the example of the son of Sophroniscus in 
asserting as much. Glimpses of the inquiring 
traveller here and there, and bits of anecdote 
and reflection from his pen, will best serve to in- 
troduce and commend his book to such as have 
not yet read it. ‘“ How many books are to be 
found,” he asks, “ which deal with the mental 
and moral facts of human life without prejudice 





*My Prrermace To tHe Wise Men or THE East. By 
Moncure Daniel Conway. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 





and without estimating them by some tradi- 
tional standard of authority?” Few enough, 
certainly ; but of those few the volume before 
us may fairly be counted as one. 

In the days of Professor Andrews Norton, 
and of Mr. Conway’s preparatory studies for — 
the pulpit, the Harvard divinity students, who 
used a well-known text-book of Norton’s, were 
wont to style his daughters the “« Evidences of 
Christianity.” So also Mr. Conway found in the 
beautiful ladies of the late Colonel Ingersoll’s 
family, evidences of the benign influence of free 
thought. Of the famous free-thinker’s warm- 
heartedness and family affection, and of his at- 
tachment to Walt Whitman, our author writes : 

“On Ingersoll’s last visit to Walt Whitman, — to 
whom he was bountiful, — he said, ‘ Walt, the mistake 
of your life was that you did not marry. There ought 
to be a woman here,’ he added, looking around at the 
poor chaotic room. (Ingersoll’s address at the funeral 
of Walt Whitman was the grandest and most impressive 
utterance of that kind which I have ever heard.) One 
very intimate friend of the family told me that when- 
ever one of them applied for money, Ingersoll never 
asked how much, or what it was for, but pointed to a 
drawer and said, ‘ There it is; help yourself.’” 


Comparatively brief is the author's account 
of his travels until he reaches Ceylon. To his 
far-eastern impressions let us therefore give the 
most of our attention. A certain highly-educated 
Singhalese gentleman had some interesting 


things to tell the stranger. 

“ Mr. Perera, a highly educated Buddhist, told me 
that the story of some English authorities of Buddha’s 
birth from a virgin is unknown in Ceylon. Buddha’s 
mother, Maia, died some days after Buddha’s death, 
and in popular belief she was born a male god. My 
expressed hope that Buddha’s father had become a god- 
dess amused him. . . . My friend was a loving reader 
of Emerson, but could not at all feel the interest of our 
philosopher in immortality. Indeed, he said that he 
thought a belief that death was entire extinction would 
be to the vast majority of the human race glad tidings. 
What he said on this matter reminded me of Shake- 
speare’s thoughts as expressed by Hamlet, and also by 
the condemned youth in ‘ Measure for Measure.’ The 
humble millions of the world fear death largely because 
they have been terrified by notions of torment after 
death, or of interminable journeyings through vile 
forms.” 


A reflection with which the author closes 
one of his East-Indian chapters is noteworthy. 
After referring to the repulsiveness of certain 
clauses of the orthodox Christian creed, taken 
in their naked literalness, he concludes : 


“To those who like myself desire to preserve and 
continue all the varieties of religion in their own struc- 
tural development, it is a satisfaction to realize the 
extent to which the literalism of missionaries prevents 
their doing much real harm.” 

A visit to the “Countess” Blavatsky and 
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her little court of admirers at Adyar is enter- 
tainingly narrated. We quote a few passages. 

“ Another person present was Mr. W. T. Brown of 
Glasgow, a young man of pleasant manners, who told 
me some of his marvellous experiences; but when I in- 
timated that I would like to carry away some little 
marvel of my own experience, the reply unpleasantly 
recalled vain attempts made through many years to 
witness a verifiable spiritualistic ‘phenomenon.’ I was 
once more put off with narratives of what had occurred 
before I came, and predictions of what might occur if I 
should come again. There was a cabinet shrine in which 
letters were deposited and swift answers received from 
the wonderful Mahatmas; but when I proposed to write 
a note, I was informed that only a few days before the 
Mahatmas had forbidden any further cabinet corre- 
spondence. I said that was just my luck in such mat- 
ters; whenever a miracle occurs I was always too soon 
or too late to see it. My experience was that of Alice 
in the Looking-glass, — + J am yesterday, jam to-morrow, 
but never jam to-day. 

“She [Mme. Blavatsky] asked what was my par- 

ticular proposal or desire. I said, ‘I wish to find out 
something about the strange performances attributed 
to you. I hear of your drawing teapots from under 
your chair, taking brooches out of flowers, and of other 
miracles. If such things really occur I desire to know 
it, and to give a testimony to my people in London in 
favor of Theosophy. What does it all mean?’ She 
said with a serene smile, ‘I will tell you, because you 
are a public teacher [here she added some flattery], and 
you ought to know the truth: it is all glamour — people 
think they see what they do not see — that is the whole 
of it.’ It was impossible not to admire the art of this 
confession. Mme. Blavatsky, forewarned by Professor 
John Smith of my intended investigation, had arran, 
precisely the one maneuvre that could thwart it.” 
Of course the cunning of the Indian fakirs failed 
to deceive this troublesome investigator, who, 
with persistence backed by rupees, soon arrived 
at an explanation of their mysteries. 

Passing to weightier matters, the author en- 
deavors to clear away some of our false notions 
in regard to various Oriental customs and beliefs. 
One of these erroneous impressions is that Jug- 
gernaut is a cruel god, and that self-immolation 
under the wheels of his car is aeceptable to him, 
or indeed practised at all. On the contrary, Mr. 
Conway found him to be a benign and amiable 
deity, the “ Lord of Life” and not of death. 
Some accident due to the pressure of a too-eager 
throng of his worshippers may have started the 
rumor of his blood-thirstiness. Another false 
notion is refuted in the following : 

“The most curious and obstinate error in Christen- 
dom is the notion that the Moslems are not Christians, 
and that Mohammed occupies the place of Christ. They 
are not only Christians, but the only ones in the East who 
maintain literally all of the miracles ascribed to Christ 
in the gospels, or relating to his birth. It is very rare 
to find among them a sceptic.” 


Then follows a remarkable conversation with 
Arabi, at that time a prisoner in Ceylon, on the 





expected reappearance of the Mahdi to over- 
throw the powers of wrong; “and with him,” 
added Arabi, “will presently appear Jesus 
Christ, who will rebuke the errors of those who 
claim to be the only Christians, and will unite 
all in the worship of one God.” Asked why 
Mohammed himself should not appear instead 
of Christ, he said : 

«“ «Mohammed cannot appear again on earth ; he is 
dead.’ ‘But is not Christ similarly dead?’ ‘No, 
Christ never died. There are two men who never died 
— Elias and Jesus. He who hung upon the cross was 
a mere effigy of Jesus. The crucifiers were deceived.’” 


The comparative mythology of religions inter- 
ested the author throughout his journey, and 
many instructive details were gathered. together 
byhim. The prosecution of his researches in Pal- 
estine was for some reason impracticable, and in 
opening his last chapter he regrets this. “My 
pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East,” he 
writes, “could not be continued in Palestine. 
What Wise Men were there?” And further: 

« But what I had seen and learned in Asia inspired 
me with a feeling that I had not yet come close enough 
for personal recognition to the wise man to whom 
Christendom was crying Lord, Lord, while doing the 
reverse of what he said. I had known him as the cru- 
cified, had recognized him in the oppressed slave, and 
in many a suffering cause, but my occasional tentative 
essays about the individual Jesus — the flesh-and-blood 
man — still left him a sort of figurehead. There re- 
mained then a pilgrimage to be made, and I settled 
myself down to make it on shipboard during our 
week (nearly) of quarantine. But that exploration has 
continued to the day when this volume goes to press, 
and from notes written from time to time during 
twenty years are selected those contained in this final 
chapter.” 

Into these still-continuing searchings for re- 
ligious truth there is here no space to enter ; we 
must take a reluctant leave of the book. Like 
its predecessor, Mr. Conway's Autobiography, 
the work shows him in the ripeness of his 
powers, and in the enjoyment of his fearless in- 
dependence as a free-thinker, but never playing 
the part of a scoffer ; a reverent seeker, rather, 
for light and guidance, if such there be other 
than the inner light and the guidance that is, 
after all, self-guidance. His perceptions have 
lost nothing of their keenness, his hand has not 
forgot its cunning in literary craftsmanship. In 
form and appearance the book is patterned 
after the two volumes of the author’s Autobi- 
ography, of which it constitutes an essential 
part. It has numerous illustrations, a photo- 
gravure frontispiece portrait of the author, 
facsimile letters addressed to him, copious foot- 
notes, and a good index. 

Percy F. BIcKNELL. 
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INSIDE LIGHT ON RECONSTRUCTION.* 


The great problem which confronted the North 
at the close of the Civil War was first of all polit- 
ical, how the States that had attempted secession 
should be restored to their proper places in the 
Union. Closely connected with this was a ques- 
tion at bottom social in its nature, but designedly 
made one of politics, — the future of the slaves 
that had just been freed. The great problem 
confronting the South was primarily economic 
and social. The question of restoration to the 
Union was indeed important, but of greater mo- 
ment was the rebuilding of ruined homes and the 
proper adjustment of relations with the blacks. 

The political features of Reconstruction have 
been studied thoroughly, and have been presented 
fairly well in several cases; but it is doubtful 
if the final word has been said on the subject. 
Indeed, it cannot very well be said until the com- 
paratively neglected field of economic and social 
Reconstruction receives more adequate treatment. 
The comparative neglect of this field is not hard 
to understand. There is a certain spectacular 
attraction about things done at Washington. 
The material for the political side of the contro- 
versy, consisting of speeches of Congressmen, 
Presidential Messages, Acts of Congress and of 
State conventions and legislatures, has been 
widely published and is easily accessible. The 
economic and social conditions, upon a knowl- 
edge of which legislative action ought always to 
be based, are often imperfectly known at the 
time and are not well described, and hence lose 
importance in the perspective. 

In view of the excellent work done by Mr. 
Edward McPherson in collecting documents on 
Reconstruction, one may naturally ask, Why 
another collection? In the first place, McPher- 
son’s has long been out of print and is now diffi- 
cult to secure. In the second place, compiling in 
the midst of the Reconstruction period, the author 
could not always distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential. And finally, the work is too 
* official,” and lays too little stress upon the eco- 
nomic and social features of the case. That Dr. 
Fleming recognizes the importance of this ele- 
ment in our history is shown by the space allotted 
to it in his “ Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Alabama.” As might reasonably be expected, his 
collection of Reconstruction documents is note- 
worthy for the same reason. 

Most accounts of Reconstruction begin with 
the plans and theories, Lincoln’s of course coming 








* DocuMEnTARY History or Reconstruction. By Walter L. 
Fleming, Ph.D. Volume I. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 








first. The first chapter of Dr. Fleming’s “ Docu- 
mentary History of Reconstruction ” gives some 
idea of the destruction of property incident to the 





| war and of the consequent destitution among both 


whites and blacks, and also of the general temper 
of both races, all consisting of contemporaneous 
accounts by Northern as well as Southern ob- 
servers. Regarding the feeling of the Southern 
whites over the results of the war, Northern opin- 
ion was divided at the time ; but the verdict of 
history is that they accepted defeat and all it 
meant as gracefully as could have been expected. 
Their economic ruin was well-nigh complete. It 
is hard to see how statesmen could ever have 
hoped to improve their feeling for the Union by 
a policy calculated to prolong this bad condition. 
Yet surrender was followed by confiscation frauds 
and the cotton tax of five centsa pound. The lat- 
ter was believed by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce to be unjust and oppressive, and an 
appeal was made to Congress to remove it, but 
to no avail. Such a policy appears more like one 
of revenge and punishment than of conciliation. 

The so-called “ Black Codes” of the South 
called forth many diatribes at the time, and no 
doubt had their influence in bringing on some 
of the harsh legislation of Congress. When one 
studies the laws, as printed by Dr. Fleming in 
connection with a statement of the conditions 
they were designed to meet, they appear far less 
outrageous than when studied through the 
speeches of Congressmen, or in Blaine’s “« Twenty 
Years in Congress.” It is only to be regretted 
that the author did not see fit to print some of 
them in parallel columns with laws then on the 
statute-books of several New England States, 
Maine among them. A negro who lived at the 
time declared that while some of these laws 
were * diabolical and oppressive,”’ many of them 
were passed only to deter freedmen from crime. 
In a prefatory note, Dr. Fleming speaks of 
these laws as never having been in force because 
suspended by the military authorities immedi- 
ately after their passage. In the very document 
from which we have just quoted, they are spoken 
of as being in force in Florida. However, they 
never were extensively or rigidly enforced, — 
conditions might have been better if they had 
been. 

Eighty pages of Dr. Fleming’s book are 
devoted to the Freedman’s Bureau and the 
Freedman’s Bank, revealing the good these in- 
stitutions did and the wreck and ruin they finally 
wrought to both whites and blacks. The docu- 
ments relating to the bank, in particular, are 
interesting. At the time of its failure the de- 
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posits amounted to $3,299,201. It was simply 
wrecked by “ political jobbers, real estate pools, 
and fancy-stock speculators ” who had no regard 
for the rights of the depositors. 

A document of interest in connection with 
the recent movement to limit the elective fran- 
chise in the South is one entitled “ A Southern 
Proposal for a Fourteenth Amendment.” After 
the rejection of the amendment proposed by 
Congress, there was a meeting of Southern gov- 
ernors in Washington to propose a form which 
would be acceptable to the Southern whites. It 
differs from the Fourteenth Amendment in that 
it leaves it open to the States to disfranchise on 
account of race or color, but imposes as a pen- 
alty for so doing the exclusion of the entire race 
or color so disfranchised from the basis of rep- 
resentation. 

The first volume of Dr. Fleming’s collection 
of Reconstruction documents takes the story 
down to the readmission of the States. On the 
whole, the work is very creditable to both pub- 
lisher and editor. However, one can regret that 
there were not a few more editor’s notes. In 
several cases, these were ‘really necessary to 
throw light on the documents used. 

Davip Y. THomas. 








MUSIC AND ITS VOTARIES.* 


In art, as in literature, we are acquainted 
with the phenomenon of an age of learning suc- 
ceeding an age of genius — the original output 
of one period becoming the quarry for the crit- 
ical scholarship of the next. To this law, if it 
be a law, music offers no exception. Grieg and 
Saint-Saens are still with us as stars of magni- 
tude; the quality of Strauss and Elgar still 
awaits final appraisal ; but on the whole, since 
the passing of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and 
Brahms, we may be said to have entered the age 
of books about music. ‘ Music — how it came 
to be what it is ”°—“ What is good music ?”” — 
** How to listen to music ” —are slightly vary- 
ing titles of readable treatises by well-informed 
writers ; and there are dozens more like them. 
Every year the tide of books on musical subjects 
flows fuller and deeper ; and on its surface come 
to us the three volumes included in this review. 

The musical criticisms of Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son, contributed to different New York news- 


* Tue ART oF THE StIncER. By W.J. Henderson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ENG.LIsH Music. (Music-Story Series.) New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Music AND Musicians. 
John Lane Co. 








By E. A. Baughan. New York: 





papers during the past twenty-five years, have 
generally been recognized as candid, fearless, 
and intelligent. Readers have found in him a 
trustworthy guide to what was really best in the 
annual “ offerings,” and they will be glad to see 
this new book from his pen, addressed primarily 
to the student of singing, but furnishing very 
good reading for the finished artist and the inter- 
ested layman. However, the book is eminently 
practical; and with a minimum of technical 
phraseology it explains to the student the prin- 
cipal physiological problems in voice-training 
and the best methods of solving them. Yet 
vocal mechanics is only a means to an end ; and 
this end is found in Mr. Henderson’s reiterated 
definition of the art of singing as “ the~ inter- 
pretation of text by means of musical tones pro- 
duced by the human voice.”’ In this definition 
is found the gravamen of his charge against the 
Italian school of teaching — that it made the 
production of beautiful tone the “ ultimate pur- 
pose of vocal technic.” Mr. Henderson has 
plenty of praise, however, for the great masters 
of teaching in Italy. He recognizes the forma- 
tive period of this art to have been the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; its ‘ bloom-time,” 
the eighteenth, when “technics were at their 
apogee, in the golden age of the art of singing.” 
Two chapters, somewhat broader in their scope, 
may be recommended to many an alleged 
“artist.” These are entitled “ The Artist and 
the Public” and “ The Lyric in Style.” A 
short passage from the latter will show the 
author's trenchant method of enforcing his dis- 
tinctions. 

« Singers vie with one another in differences of style 
and interpretation. Madame Cantando sings Strauss 
after the manner of Milan, and Mademoiselle Chant 
sings Schumann according to the theory of the Boule- 
vardes, while Frau Singspiel delivers herself of “Caro 
mio ben” in the manner of Bayreuth. Each contends 
that the other is wrong. Each proclaims that hers is 
the only true authoritative style. All the world won- 
ders. No one is quite sure of anything, except that 
there are more ways of singing a song than of cooking 
a goose. The critics vainly thunder. No one pays any 
attention to them. The glorified vocalist has her little 
army of worshippers, and in the religion of musician wor- 
ship there is neither conversion nor apostasy. . . Style 
is general; interpretation is particular. Style is the 
character of a school or a master. Interpretation is the 
disclosure of an individuality. Style may embrace all 
the songs of a single composer, though it seldom does; 
but interpretation can apply to only one at a time.” 


Probably few Americans are aware of the 
existence of the Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians in London. But its tereentenary was 
celebrated in June, 1904; for it was in 1604 
that its last definitive charter was granted, by 
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James I. The powers therein assigned of licens- 
ing persons to “ use, practice, or teach the arts, 
mysteries, or occupations of music or dancing 
for lucre or gain within the City of London or 
liberties thereof” have naturally lapsed ; but 
the Company has taken an active and honorable 
part in encouraging the art in Great Britain. It 
was very sensibly decided to celebrate the anni- 
versary by a loan exhibition of musical instru- 
ments illustrative of the progress of music in 
England during the three hundred years. The 
exhibition, which lasted three weeks, was a pro- 
nounced success. Seventeen lectures were given 
by well-known artists and musical writers, with 
illustrative programmes — very much the same 
kind of entertainment that Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch has made so popular in this country. 
These addresses have been gathered and pub- 
lished in a handsome volume forming one of the 
“* Music-Story Series,”’ under the caption “ En- 
glish Music,” with a reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s picture “ The Heavenly Choir” for 
a frontispiece, and plenty of cuts of quaint old 
instruments, and fucsimiles of musical scores. 
Of prime historical interest was the lecture on 
“The Evolution of the Piano-forte,” by T. L. 
Southgate, tracing the development of our most 
familiar instrument from the ancient dulcimer 
down to the day of Broadwood, Erard, and 
Steinway. Some Americans may hear with sur- 
prise that the‘tune of “ The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,” like that of « Home, Sweet Home,” origi- 
nated in England. In his address on “ Our 
English Songs,” Dr. William H. Cummings 
reminds his hearers that the words of “ Home, 
Sweet Home ” were written “ by John Howard 
Payne, the American, and the music was com- 
posed by our London-born Henry Rowley 
Bishop, best known as Sir Henry Bishop.” He 
then goes on to say : 

“T would fain dwell on this union of race, this mar- 
riage of heart and voice, and will therefore call your 
attention to a song, the product of an Englishman, which 
has, by adoption, become one of the national songs of 
our kith and kin on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The 
Star-spangled Banner,’ beloved by all our brethren in 
the United States, was originally composed by John 
Stafford Smith, in London, about 1750, for a club which 
met at the ‘Crown and Anchor’ tavern in the Strand. 
The club was called the ‘ Anacreontic,’ and for its social 
gatherings the president, Ralph Tomlinson, wrote an 
ode commencing ‘To Anacreon in Heaven.’ This was 
first published without a composer’s name, but shortly 
afterwards Smith brought out a collection of Canzonets, 
Catches and Glees, which he sold at his house, 7 War- 
wick Street, Spring Gardens. In this volume, which 
contained only compositions by himself, we find «To 
Anacreon in Heaven.’ The music of the Anacreon ode 
and that of ‘The Star-spangled Banner’ is the same.” 








Mr. Baughan’s book bearing the much-used 
title “ Music and Musicians ”’ is a collection of 
articles contributed during the past dozen years 
to various British periodicals; some of them 
containing good and enduring work, some still 
unpurged of the haste with which they were 
originally put together. His observations range 
over the whole musical field, from ** On Listen- 
ing to Music” to “Is Opera Doomed?” These 
constitute the first half of the book, under the 
head of “ Random Reflections”; the rest is 
made up of more detailed criticisms on Edward 
Elgar and his “ Apostles,” Wagner's “ Ring,” 
and the principal works of Richard Strauss. 

Jostam Renick SMIrTH. 








SOCIAL SERMONS FOR THE TIMEsS.* 


In the discussion of social subjects, the 
preacher has certain great advantages over all 
other teachers. He is sure of an audience at 
regular times, and sure of general sympathy and 
reverent hearing. ,There is a momentum of 
moral fervor in the spirit of the place, the hour, 
the theme. In the exposition of a sacred text 
which has a kind of authority even with the 
skeptical, the preacher can touch all aspects of 
human life, These advantages are finely illus- 
trated in the lectures, which are also sermons, 
which Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown delivered 
at Yale University. The main interest of the 
volume lies in the method by which the Biblical 
story of Exodus is made to suggest moral factors 
in the labor problems of our own time and land. 
While the audience is thinking of the ancient 
“ walking delegate” who led a strike against 
Egyptian taskmasters, suddenly it finds itself 
confronting modern instances of the same order. 

The lectures also illustrate the rigid limita- 
tions of the sermonic method of dealing with 
social questions. The audience is mixed, and 
the preacher must address the average man, not 
forgetting the young and the ignorant. The 
time is short ; the atmosphere is charged with 
emotion ; the demand for devotional effect is 
imperative ; and therefore a thorough and sys- 
tematic treatment is impossible. If the man 
in the pulpit, securely fortified against adverse 
reply, selects his illustrations of general prin- 
ciples from the conduct of his neighbors and 
hits them, they may ask for proof, or may quietly 
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absent themselves, or may manipulate agencies 
for securing his resignation. It is not so peril- 
ous to “damn the sins we have no mind to,” 
and the wrongs of cosmopolitan oppressors ; but 
the immediate effect may be slight. All this 
points to the necessity of organizing classes of 
young men for the free discussion of social 
ethics. In such classes the general statements 
of the pulpit can be criticized freely, a wider 
range of fact can be exploited, all sides heard, 
and representatives of conflicting interests given 
an opportunity to make defense, and the min- 
ister himself will find new materials for his ex- 
hortations. The sermons in the volume under 
review would be a powerful incitement to such 
study. 

In Mr. Plantz’s book on “ The Church and 
the Social Problem,” we follow the same theme: 
What can the Church do to promote the welfare 
of the wage-earners and further social peace ? 
There is no contribution to knowledge in the 
volume ; every fact and opinion has been worked 
over by numerous economic writers, and some 
very important elements of a large practical 
policy are not mentioned. Of this one cannot 
complain, for the title does not promise a doc- 
tor’s thesis, but a practical man’s counsel in the 
light of contemporary knowledge. The social 
policy must be worked out in details by spe- 
cialists, not by sermon writers. The chapter on 
Socialism does not quite fairly separate the real 
economic issue from the metaphysical and ethi- 
cal eccentricities for which many of the leading 
Socialists have stood. One can believe in col- 
lective control of the instruments of production 
without a thought of atheism. The practical 
counsels to the Church and its leaders are gen- 
erally sane, discriminating, and intelligent, and 
the plea for the thorough instruction of minis- 
ters in social science is enforced by cogent 
reasons and trustworthy authority. 


CHARLES RicHMOND HENDERSON. 








SomEONE has thought it worth while to resuscitate 
from the “Saturday Review ” of ten years ago the dra- 
matic criticisms contributed to that journal by Mr. G. B. 
Shaw. They made sparkling reading in those days, but 
that is hardly sufficient to justify the preservation of 
such current chroniclings in permanent form. We are 
not tempted to read them again, although we read every 
one of them with keen interest when it was written. But 
there are doubtless Shavians enough to provide them 
with an audience — not of the fit but few who knew these 
mad outpourings from the start — but of the gregarious 
multitude who read this author because he is the fashion 
of the day. They make two volumes, called “ Dramatic 
Opinion and Essays,” are prefaced by Mr. James Hune- 
ker, and published by the Messrs. Brentano. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


The fictional surprise of the season is offered by 
a novel entitled “ Joseph Vance,” along and delight- 
ful story cast in the form of an autobiography. The 
author is Mr. William De Morgan, said to be a man 
of advanced years, well-known in the industrial 
world besides being related to the learned author 
of “ A Budget of Paradoxes,” but a stranger to the 
annalist of literary affairs. Hamlet’s “ And there- 
fore, as a stranger, give it welcome,” seems an 
appropriate text for our reception of this singularly 
rich, mellow, and human narrative, which is gar- 
rulous in the genial sense, and as effective as it is 
unpretending. Possibly the author’s frequently re- 
iterated disclaimer of literary intent may be thought 
to savor of affectation, but we cannot find-+it in our 
heart to say anything that has even the suggestion 
of harshness about a book that has given us so much 
pleasure. It is almost as if a new Dickens had 
swum into our ken, but a Dickens who knows how 
to curb the tendency to indulge in caricature and 
humorous exaggeration, a Dickens whose sentiment 
escapes the touch of artificiality and mawkishness. 
The autobiographer is an Englishman of the peo- 
ple, born amid humble circumstances in the early 
Victorian years, making his mark as an inventor 
and engineer by force of native talent, and display- 
ing a gift for affection and friendship that greatly 
endears him to us. His story is an iritensely human 
one, a story of alternating failures and successes, of 
blended joys and sorrows, artfully contrived with 
what seems like an almost total absence of artistic 
design, and holding its readers by its great variety of 
incident and characterization, its humorous flashes 
and satirical sallies, and its deep and genuine pathos. 
The pathetic note is forced almost intolerably in 
~* Josers Vance. An Ill-Written Autobiography. By William 
De Morgan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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the later chapters, for we are led to believe that the 
hero's sacrifice of his dearest friendship upon the 
very altar of his affections is to remain undiscovered, 
but the device of certain supplementary documents 
appended to his own life-story relieves us from the 
strain of this apprehension, and the book ends in a 
sort of glow of sunset peace. If any readers have 
fallen into the habit of taking these reviews of ours 
as a means of escape from reading the novels them- 
selves, or as a substitute for that often toilsome and 
thankless task, we urge them to make an exception 
to their rule in the present instance, and feel sure 
that they will be grateful for the suggestion. 

Some time ago, in reviewing a novel by Mr. W. 
B. Maxwell, a name then unfamiliar to us, we ven- 
tured the opinion, based upon internal evidence 
only, that it was the work of a woman. This seems 
te have been a mistake, but we shall never cease to 
wonder at the insight with which the author of 
“ Vivien” assumed the feminine point of view. His 
new novel, “ The Guarded Flame,” leads to no such 
suspicion as the earlier one, but has equally remark- 
able qualities, although of a different kind. The 
central figure is that of an English philosopher, 
grown old in the service of thought, the author of 
forty or more volumes that have earned for him the 
reputation of being the profoundest of living think- 
ers. He is a man of whom no one seems able to 
speak without bated breath, and in accents which 
are a mingling of reverence and awe in about equal 
proportions. One thinks of Herbert Spencer at 
times, some of the circumstances of whose life are 
worked into the pattern, and it is more than prob- 
able that the author has found some of his material 
in Spencer’s “ Autobiography.” But even the most 
extravagant laudations in which the Spencerians 
indulge seem pale in comparison with the terms in 
which Mr. Maxwell’s imaginary philosopher is set 
before us. This paragon of a hero, this superhuman 
incarnation of the intellectual life, is not easy for the 
novelist to live up to; he is “too bright and good ” 
for the companionship of ordinary mortals, and 
there is a striking incongruity between his imputed 
powers and the actual words that are invented for 
his utterance. In a word, Mr. Maxwell has over- 
done his philosopher, much as the poet was overdone 
in Miss Sinclair’s “The Divine Fire,” and the figure 
is not made convincing. The philosopher's house- 
hold consists of three young persons, and out of 
these the tragedy of the book —for it is essentially 
a tragedy —is woven. They are his young wife, 
married to him out of gratitude before her womanly 
nature has awakened, a still younger niece who is 
practically his adopted daughter, and a brilliant 
young scholar who serves him as secretary and as- 
sistant. Presently the niece discovers that she loves 
the secretary, and he becomes betrothed to her, 
mainly because it is the philosopher’s desire. But a 
guilty love for the philosopher's wife has been slowly 
taking possession of him, a love which is matched 
by her emotions, all the more violent because of 
their tardy development. The discharge of a Ley- 





den jar would afford an appropriate simile of what 
happens when the psychological moment arrives. 
Then the situation is made horrible by a stroke of 
paralysis that makes the philosopher helpless, and is 
followed by apoplexy, aphasia, and childishness. At 
this point the novel assumes the character of a study 
in morbid psychology, undeniably powerful, but 
almost unbearable to pursue. The girl learns of 
the infidelity of the betrothed, and ends her life 
with strychnine. The secretary departs, and ends 
his days wretchedly in a foreign country. The wife 
alone remains, to expiate her sin by devotion to her 
stricken hasband during the long years which are 
needed to bring him back to activity and recollec- 
tion, and to learn in the end that he has all the time 
known and forgiven. “Tout comprendre, c’est tout 
pardonner” might be the text of this strong and 
painful story. The impressiveness with which its 
ethical teaching is enforced is the justification for 
much that seems at the time intolerable in the pre- 
sentation. The effect of the work is considerably 
marred by the frequent use of a scientific jargon 
which is not demanded by any artistic consideration. 

Readers of “ The White Company ” will need to be 
told nothing more of Dr. Conan Doyle’s “Sir Nigel” 
than that it deals with the same period, and has the 
same hero, as the earlier romance. It is not a sequel, 
because it tells of the deeds of Nigel Loring’s youth, 
and of the services which won for him his spurs. 
These services are connected with the French wars, 
for the period of the romance is from 1348 to 1356 
— from England’s slow recovery from the Black 
Death to 

“ The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood ” 

and the glorious victory of Poictiers. Next to the 
hero, we must praise his horse, who is a most faithful 
and fearsome beast. The figures of King and Black 
Prince appear conspicuously. The author has ac- 
quired great stores of learning respecting the period 
of these two novels, and exhibits it in rather bewilder- 
ing profusion. 

Since Mr. Wells took to imagining Utopias he has 
become very tiresome. He used to spin capital yarns 
after an improved Jules Verne fashion, but his recon- 
structions of society are neither exciting nor plausi- 
ble. We particularly resent the latest of them, because 
it comes in the guise of a novel, fascinatingly called 
“In the Days: of the Comet,” which at once fills us 
with anticipations of the joy with which we read “The 
War of the Worlds.” But we are speedily doomed 
to Soe kann for the sociological pill has only a 

thin sugar-coating of fiction, and its substance is vain 
imagining and indigestible paradox. The comet, it 
seems, causes a chemical change in the atmosphere 
which makes all mankind unconscious for a few hours, 
after which it awakes with a miraculously transformed 
character, and knows henceforth neither selfishness 
nor folly. This is the fantastic invention which the 
author: exploits as a device for setting forth his 
equally fantastic social theories. He has deceived us 
by false pretenses, and we shall hereafter regard his 
books with justifiable suspicion. 
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Mrs. Craigie’s posthumous novel, “The Dream 
and the Business,” is prefaced by an “ appreciation ” 
of the writer from the pen of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
in which deserved tribute is paid to her “lightness 
and delicacy of touch,” and to the “ chaste and fas- 
tidious taste” which was always a controlling ele- 
ment in her work. The book itself gives us increased 
occasion to mourn the loss of this brilliant woman, 
nineteen of whose thirty-eight years were devoted 
to a literary activity that was all the time broaden- 
ing in its scope and deepening in its sympathies. 
The growth in technical artistry during these two 
decades was perhaps not so marked, for Mrs. 
Craigie knew how to write almost from the begin- 
ning, and her instinct for style seems to have been 
born with her rather than laboriously acquired. The 
new novel takes for its text the words of the 
Preacher: “For a dream cometh through the 
multitude of business.” It is a study of a group of 
modern men and women, whose relations are made 
to constitute a plot of considerable interest, but whose 
chief significance is to be found in the way in which 
they mirror, from their several points of view, the 
restless striving, the feverish existence, and the in- 
stinctive groping for light which are so characteristic 
of the life of our time. Something of a catholicis- 
ing tendency is perhaps traceable, which the writer’s 
faith makes natural enough, but Mrs. Craigie was 
too true an artist to put religious bias into her stories, 
and her fairness in presenting views opposed to her 
own is conspicuous. To this the last of her novels 
a place must be accorded net far below that occupied 
by “ Robert Orange” and “A School for Saints,” 
her unquestioned masterpieces, and it is possibly a 
more remarkable production than either of those 
two in certain respects, as of its finished style, its 
economy of material, and its nice dramatic adjust- 
ments. 

“The Ladder to the Stars” gives us the fable of 
the Ugly Duckling as exemplified by a young 
Englishwoman of humble birth and provincial envi- 
ronment. The spark of genius has (after the unac- 
countable fashion of that element) been kindled in 
her soul, and it is fanned into flame by certain for- 
tunate accidents acting in conjunction with her own 
persistency. She escapes from her depressing sur- 
roundings, goes to London, and achieves success as 
a writer. She nearly loses her balance through a 
temporary infatuation for an erratic foreign musi- 
cian, but shrinks from taking the last fatal step, and 
is thus saved for the amiable young statesman for 
whom fate has really destined her all the while. 
She is an interesting figure, but hardly more so than 
some of the suspicious and vulgar persons who con- 
stitute her provincial entourage — persons whose 
varied pettiness is described for us with searching 

icularity. 

Miss Cholmondeley, after several years of waiting, 
has now given us a successor to her admirable 
novel, “ Red Pottage,” but we can only characterize 
the new book as a disappointment. “Prisoners Fast 
Bound in Misery and Iron” is about as preposterous 





a title as could be imagined, and the story to which 
it belongs is both thin and unreal. There is, more- 
over, much padding in the form of neat but futile 
description and vapid philosophizing. The narrative 
deals with a young Englishman and the English wife 
of an Italian nobleman. There is a love affair be- 
tween them, the product of feeling on his part and 
of fancy on hers, but it remains an innocent com- 
plication. Unfortunately, he happens to be paying 
her a secret farewell visit at just the hour when a 
murder is being committed outside the palace, and 
the man accepts the imputation of the crime to save 
the reputation of the woman. He is sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment, and she is contemptible 
enough to permit the sacrifice. Thus we have the 
prisoners, one “ bound in iron” and the other “ bound 
in misery’’—the misery of such remorse as her 
shallow nature is capable of experiencing, Both 
eseape from prison at last, he through the discovery 
of the assassin, and she by the confession which 
brings her relief, but the outcome is anything but 
satisfactory, for the woman gets into another senti- 
mental tangle and the man dies of a hemorrhage, 
It makes a dull and unconvincing tale that leaves 
no lasting impression. 

The reader of “The Viper of Milan” has supped 
full of horrors when he has reached the close of this 
ingenious romance. The tale is of that monster of 
iniquity, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and of his war 
with the Scaligeri and their allies. It closes fitly with 
the assassination of the tyrant, whereby the ends of 
poetic justice are attained, but this consummation is 
deferred (as history records) until the catalogue of 
his crimes has been lengthened out, and the imagin- 
ation has been given abundant opportunity to revel 
in their detail. The story makes up in action for the 
shortcomings of its style. Since it is the work of a 
young woman in her teens, it would be unreasonable 
to expect from it anything more than the lively in- 
vention and garish color with which it is well supplied. 

Mr. Crawford has been writing books for a quar- 
ter of a century, and now has about fifty volumes 
(mostly fiction) to his credit. This is an evidence of 
his industry and of the fluency of his pen, at least, 
while some of the fifty offer evidence of something 
approaching distinction in conception and treatment. 
Few would deny that his best work is that concerned 
with the social life of modern Italy, and that the 
“ Saracinesca” series of novels represents the high- 
water mark of his invention, description, and analyti- 
cal powerc Little need be said of his new novel, “ A 
Lady of Rome,” beyond the statement that it moves 
in the social circles already depicted in many of its 
predecessors, and writes of them with the same sure- 
ness of knowledge and decorous interest of manner. 
It has perhaps rather less of plot and rather more of 
psychology than the author is wont to give us, but the 
story has both texture and strength, besides being 
thoroughly praiseworthy in its ethical implications. 
It is not often that the situation offered by a loveless 
union and an unlawful passion is handled with such 
delicacy and firmness of grasp. 
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The “ Affairs of State” which constitute the basis 
of Mr. Stevenson’s mildly entertaining story relate 
to the succession of the Principality of Schloshold- 
Markheim. It is a case of Gulielmus contra 
mundum, for the German Emperor favors one can- 
didate, and the rest of Europe supports the other. 
Affairs approach a crisis when the allied opposition 
sends a diplomatic representative to the secluded 
Dutch watering-place where the head of the English 
foreign office is supposed to be recovering from an 
attack of influenza. In point of fact, this official is 
not there at all, but has sent his younger brother to 
impersonate him, thus drawing, as it were, a herring 
across his trail. Now it so happens that an Amer- 
ican millionaire and his two charming daughters are 
sojourning at the same seaside resort, and the two 
young women are destined to become the dew ex 
machind in the solution of the diplomatic puzzle. 
Two courtly noblemen: two attractive and roman- 
tically-disposed young women—the outcome is 
obvious. Mr. Stevenson does not disappoint our 
expectations; he settles the case of Schloshold- 
Markheim in the right way, and he makes four young 
persons happy. There are humorous episodes 
a-plenty, with a dash of the serious now and then, 
besides any amount of crisp dialogue. It makes a 
pleasant comedy. 

Mr. Randall Parrish has mastered the trick of 
popular narrative after a comparatively brief ap- 
prenticeship to the trade, and is to-day one of the 
most effectivé of our story-tellers; effective, that 
is, in the way of entertainment and excitement, and 
in the skilful management of plot and dramatic sit- 
uation, for he makes no pretense of looking beneath 
the surface of character, or of exhibiting a style of 
any significance. His list now includes two romances 
of Indian days in the old Northwest, one of the 
Civil War, and his new book, “Bob Hampton of 
Placer,” which is a story of the seventies, and has 
for its climax the Sioux uprising which resulted in 
the massacre of Custer and his men on the Little 
Big Horn. The hero is a disgraced army officer 
who has become a “bad man” in the Western sense 
—a gambler, brawler, and dare-devil generally. 
He had not been guilty of the crime which was 
charged against him when he was dismissed from 
the service, but the appearances were all against 
him, and he was unable to offer anything in rebuttal 
of their damning testimony. The heroine is his 
daughter, whom he has not seen since she was a 
child, and who, grown to be a young woman, is 
rescued by him from the Indians before he has dis- 
covered her identity. That discovery made, he un- 
dertakes to provide for her, reforms himself in va- 
rious ways, and renews the effort to trace out the 
history of the crime which has ruined his reputa- 
tion. The girl is placed in refined surroundings, 
and with amazing rapidity learns the speech and 
manners of the cultivated. But all this time Bob 
does not reveal his relationship to her or tell her of his 
history. The necessity of doing so becomes urgent 
when she falls in love with a young officer who is a 





son of the man whom Bob is reputed to have killed. 
Of course, the mystery is all cleared up in the end, 
the girl marries her lover, and her father, having 
cleared his name, fights gallantly with Custer and 
dies with his chief. 
“ Ann Boyd” may be described as a sort of minor 
iece, and easily the strongest piece of work 
that Mr. Harben has thus far produced. We have 
known him hitherto as the author of books in which 
various types of rustic Georgians entertained us by 
their quaint characteristics and the shrewd humor 
of their speech, but we have hardly thought of him 
as possessing the gifts of the construction novelist. 
“ Ann Boyd,” however, is a book with a well-contrived 
framework of plot to which all of its incidents and 
episodes are properly subordinated. It is, of course, 
a study of character also — and in the case of the 
woman who furnishes a name to the book a very re- 
markable piece of characterization — but the author 
keeps well in check the tendency of his imagination 
to indulge in desultory meanderings, and also holds 
himself fairly free from the control of sentimental 
impulses. P 
Given, a young man who knows life as it really is, 
and a young woman who has never viewed it except 
through the smoked glasses of convention, and join 
the two in matrimony : you will then have material 
for a comedy or a tragedy, according to the degree of 
seriousness with which the situation is handled. In 
the case of “The Poet and the Parish,” by Miss Mary 
Moss, there is at first comedy of a very crisp and de- 
lightful sort, and then the situation develops until it 
verges closely upon tragedy, and is only saved from 
that consummation by a tonic application of common 
sense to relations that have been strained almost 
to the breaking point. The poet is Felix Gwynne, 
who has spent his youth abroad, and returns to his 
American home to enter into an inheritance. He 
is a lovable but rather irresponsible person, the 
creature of impulse, but serious enough at heart to 
engage our sympathies. The young woman whom 
he marries is distinctly bornée, and her family and 
social environment are even more so. This makes 
difficulties, especially when Felix goes wandering 
about the country with a band of gypsies, and be- 
comes entangled (innocently enough) in the affairs 
of a masquerading actress whom he meets in the 
gypsy camp. His wife, with the thoughtful aid of 
her outraged parents and most of the neighbors, 
magnifies these indiscretions into huge proportions, 
and abandons the hapless poet. It is the situation 
of “ El] Gran Galeoto” lowered somewhat from the 
tragic plane of the Spanish dramatist, but seri- 
ous enough. It takes some plain speaking (or rather 
writing) on the part of Felix to bring his wife back, 
but his plea is effective. “ We are mismated, but 
we are mated. . . . How can you be so cruel to that 
unlucky girl? . . . Why, the poor child hardly 
knows me, yet I’m supposed There we sat, side 
by side, pelted by every filthy insinuation, ticketed, 
yoked. Wasn't it enough to drive her — and she’s 
pretty, Adelaide, very pretty, and far cleverer than 
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you — into my arms ?... Now I am waiting because 
there is an obstinate girl, twenty miles away, who 
is my wife, and to whom I’m bound by a tie that 
does n’t readily break. It seems to me, at this 
minute, that you have almost every fault in the world, 
dear. All but one! You are real! But in the name 
of the love we have felt for each other, do n’t let the 
fragments of our happiness be shattered beyond re- 
pair, for unreality, for other people’s ugly dreams!” 

One cannot feel quite comfortable in reading Miss 
Taylor’s “ The Impersonator,” because the heroine 
(who naturally demands our sympathies) is placed 
by her own deliberate act in a position for which no 
justification i is possible. A wealthy woman in Wash- 
ington has written to a niece in Paris, whom she 
has never seen, inviting her for a lengthy visit. The 
niece in question, who is dabbling in art, does not 
want to go, and asks a friend to make the visit in 
her place and character. This friend, who is beau- 
tiful and accomplished, but extremely poor, weakly 
consents to engage in this proposed deception, 
allured by the prospect of a few months of luxury. 
The main body of the story tells us of this imper- 
sonation, successfully sustained through the social 
season, and at last rudely revealed by the sudden 
appearance of the woman to whom the name really 
belongs. But the heroine has played her cards skil- 
fully, and some of her friends remain loyal after the 
exposure of the fraud. One of these is a rising 
statesman who has fallen in love with her, and who 
at last persuades her, in spite of all, to become his 
wife. This consummation is facilitated by the dis- 
covery that the young woman (whose parentage has 
hitherto been a mystery ) is the legitimate daughter of 
the Spanish minister, and that she is not plain Mary 
Lang, but may claim the far more resounding name 
of Maria Francesca Luisa Quevedo, Countess Por- 
tucarrero. Miss Taylor’s novel moves in a milieu 
with which she is well acquainted, and, barring the 
fundamental obstacle to complete sympathy, is a 
work of animated interest. 

“ Montlivet,” by Miss Alice Prescott Smith, is a 
romance of the old Northwest in the days when 
France was so strengthening its strategic position in 
America as to forbode stubborn resistance when the 
inevitable struggle for supremacy should come. The 
exact year is 1695, and the scene opens with Cad- 
illae in doubtful power at Michillimackinac. The 
future founder of Detroit is not, however, the hero 
of this story, but the French trader Montlivet, who 
has a magnificent plan for a league’ of the Indian 
tribes in support of the French cause. So much for 
the historical setting. The fictional romance (aside 
from the historical) is provided by an English cap- 
tive, rescued from Indian captors by the hero, and 
taken with him on his mission to the tribes in the 
neighborhood of the Baie des Puants—for thus 
pleasantly was Green Bay styled by its pioneer 
explorers. The captive turns out to be a woman in 
disguise — a woman of proud birth and spirit — and 
this the hero discovers after the expedition is well 
away into the wilderness. A variant upon the usual 





treatment of this theme is offered by their marriage 
early in the narrative, but the union is of expediency 
alone, and leaves all the wooing to be done. There 
are many exciting adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes from peril, with a suitably sentimental end- 
ing. Miss Smith has produced an exceptionally 
interesting piece of work, one which may perhaps 
be described as similar to the romances of the late 
Mrs. Catherwood with an added infusion of virility. 
Mrs. Dillon insists that her new novel, “The 
Leader,” is “in no sense history.” Nevertheless, it 
is chiefly concerned with the history of the St. Louis 
Democratic Convention of 1904, and tells the whole 
story of the struggle between radicals and conserva- 
tives, of the nomination, of Judge Parker’s famous 
telegram, and of Mr. Bryan’s activities. The hero 
is obviously Mr. Bryan in disguise; that is, in just 
enough of disguise to permit him to combine love 
with politics, and thus satisfy the imperative demand 
of the reader for a love-story. Although based upon 
familiar historical happenings, the story is artificial 
in a stagey fashion, and its vein of invention is too 
thin to yield anything very rich in the way of 
romantic ore. Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale 
iagher Capenad University has done well to unite 
literary study. under a suggestive title four “occa- 
sional” papers on “The Higher Study of English” 
(Houghton). By the word “higher” is implied 
not merely the sort of systematic and philosophical 
research which Professor Cook has done much to 
promote in this country. Two of the essays, the 
first and the last, do indeed bear more directly 
upon graduate study and teaching. Yet the obvious 
note in all four is a general elevation of standards, 
both ethical and wsthetic, throughout the entire cur- 
riculum of English — a broadening and deepening 
of our national culture through an intensive appre- 
ciation of the best that has been handed down to us 
in literature. Higher study means study of the best 
things in the best way. The best way is not always, 
or perhaps often, the easiest, above all in the case of 
those who are to be teachers of English. For them 
the higher superstructure means the broader, deeper, 
more carefully laid foundation. Like specialists in 
other fields, they must know their subject from the 
bottom up; they must know what is more important 
without slighting what the layman’s imperfect sense 
of values may deem to be less; and they must know 
the relations existing between their own and allied 
disciplines. They must neglect neither the origins 
of the language in which their literature is enshrined, 
nor the ancient classics and the Scriptures from 
which it has drawn its chief inspiration, nor the 
brotherhood of languages and literatures among 
which it has grown up. They must strive to com- 
pass an ever widening realm; to rise to an ever 
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mounting ideal; and nebly to despise the so-called 
limit of the attainable. Yet they must be modest, 
too, and moderate, not hoping to exercise authority 
in scholarship until they are proved faithful in atten- 
tion to detail, nor by frantic haste to win the prizes of 
equable speed. It is not sufficient, thinks Professor 
Cook, to say to the graduate student, “ Here is the 
body of English literature; come and read it, and 
then go and teach it.” There must be order, dis- 
cipline, regulated toil. The professional teacher 
must possess the professional orderly will. Never- 
theless, ‘he whe has not been a passionate reader 
of good literature from the age of ten . . . and who 
does not give promise of remaining a passionate 
reader of good literature to the end of life, should 
be gently, but firmly, discouraged from entering 
our profession.” With reference to this volume we 
have but one regret: we wish that the author had 
been able to include his notable essay on “The 
Artistic Ordering of Life,” which is germane enough 
to the papers here contained, in that it represents 
the final philosophy of « thinker who is also a great 
teacher of English. 


It has been said that each successive 
epoch of theatrical history presents 
the same picturesque image of sto- 
ried regret— memory incarnated in the veteran, 
ruefully vaunting the vanished glories of the past. 
Cibber, surviving in the best days of Garrick, Peg 
Woffington, and Kittie Clive, praised the days of 
Wilks and Betterton ; aged playgoers of the period 
of Edmund Kean and John Philip Kemble believed 
that the drama had been buried, never to rise again, 
with the dust of Garrick and Henderson, beneath the 
pavement of Westminster Abbey. But even to-day 
many of us still cling to the belief that Garrick was 
the greatest of English actors,while realizing that 
he is as much a centre of legend as King Arthur and 
that the ordinary Garrick story rests on a veritable 
morass. Garrick lived in an age when public and 
national life was in a condition of great flux and pro- 
gress — mirroring the decay of Jacobitism, the soften- 
ing of religious bigotry in England, and the growth 
of modern forms of political discontent. In “Garrick 
and his Cirele” (Putnam), Mrs. Clement Parsons has 
embodied a true picture of the social life of the day, 
while weaving a portrait of her subject, a record of 
his triumphs and a study of his methods. In a strict 
sense, her book is not a biography, —her aim has 
been to make each one of a series of vignettes illus- 
trate Garrick’s character or career in contact with this 
or that group of outside characters or events. She 
points out that the actor’s personality is an elusive 
one. Apart from his theatric art, Garrick’s vivacity 
is his individualizing label for all time ; he was born 
with such a fund of animal spirits as rarely occurs in 
association with high mental gifts. He was a genius 
with the right amount of worldly ballast for worldly 
success, and remains the ruling figure of the stage in 
eighteenth-century annals. In Burke’s words, “He 
raised the character of his profession to the rank of a 
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liberal art.” To quote Mrs. Parsons, “There have 
been many great actors, but never another great actor 
who was at the same time so great a personality out- 
side of the theatre. Garrick belongs to the history 
of England.” With vivacity, fidelity, and keen dis- 
crimination, the author has presented a study of the 
theatrical society of the period — its whimsicalities, 
vulgarities, frailities, and manners, as well as its esti- 
mable qualities. Her portraits have that fulness and 
unity which impart a conclusive notion of personality, 
set with a due sense of perspective against a well- 
balanced background. 


The inserutable A book which undertakes to solve 
mek the problem of what James Parton, in 
politics. his Life of Andrew Jackson, written 
fifty years ago, described as “that most unfathom- 
able of subjects, the politics of the State of New York” 
is the Hon. D. A. Alexander’s two-volume “ Political 
History of the State of New York” (Holt), which 
we are told grew out of the difficulty experienced by 
the author in obtaining “an accurate knowledge of 
the movements of political parties and their leaders 
in the Empire State.” Oliver Wolcott, a member of 
Washington’s Cabinet and later governor of Con- 
necticut, once wrote: “After living a dozen years 
in New York, I don’t pretend to comprehend their 
politics. It is a labyrinth of wheels within wheels, 
and is understood only by their managers.” Mr. 
Alexander, himself a prominent figure in the polit- 
ical life of New York, does not claim to understand 
the politics of the State any more then did Wolcott, 
but he may justly lay claim to the distinction of 
possessing intimate knowledge of its political move- 
ments and familiarity with its leading politicians. 
He is not the only historian who has cherished the 
ambition to write an elaborate political history of the 
Empire State. Jabez Hammond’s “ Political History 
of New York,” completed in 1848, covered the early 
field with remarkable thoroughness, although with 
less ace and system than characterized Mr. 
Alexander’s work. The latter’s method is rather 
that of the biographer than the historian. He clus- 
ters his facts around the careers of the great leaders, 
and makes them the central theme of his discussion 
of particular movements ; for, according to his view, 
“the history of a state or nation is largely the his- 
tory of a few of its leading men.” It is true, as he 
says, that it would be difficult to find in any common- 
wealth of the Union a more interesting or picturesque 
leadership than is presented in the political history 
of New York. Some of those whose careers he traces 
through “ the tangled web of New York politics ” are 
Alexander Hamilton, George Clinton, Aaron Burr, 
DeWitt Clinton, Martin Van Buren, and Thurlow 
Weed, each of whom successively controlled the 
political destinies of the State. In addition to the 
portraitures of these great leaders, the work is en- 
livened with entertaining sketches of the struggles 
between “ Bucktails ” and “Clintonians,” “ Hunkers” 
and “Barnburners,” and other factions into which 
the leading parties were at different times divided. 
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Books dealing with the classification 
of birds, or handbooks to local or to 
more extended faunas, are numerous, 
and studies of birds afield with gun cr camera have 
multiplied almost to the limit of popular interest. 
Fortunately, we have in Mr. Beebe’s “ The Bird, its 
Form and Function ” (Holt) a worthy treatise on the 
bird itself considered from the standpoint of its 
structure. The book is no dry assemblage of descrip- 
tive anatomical detail couched in technical terms 
which only the specialist in comparative anatomy 
ean analyze. It is, rather, an untechnical study of 
the bird as a product of the process of organic evo- 
lution ; of a living structure wonderfully adapted in 
manifold ways to the complex environments in which 
birds are found. Although the author deals constantly 
with the structural elements of the various organs 
of the animal — with shaft and barb, feather and 
claw, syrinx and gizzard —the anatomical skeleton 
is always clothed with a living interest and rendered 
full of meaning as illustrative of some broad bio- 
logieal law, and is related to the significant funda- 
mental principle of the evolution of all life. The 
author marshalls his facts with the skill and judg- 
ment which are evidently the result of an adequate 
training in the biological sciences, and he has added 
to his knowledge the zeal of an enthusiastic lover 
of the feathered tribes. He loses no opportunity to 
inculcate a love for “ the little bundles of muscle and 
blood which in this freezing weather can transmute 
frozen beetles and zero air into a happy, cheery little 
Black-capped Chicadee,” and to engender a respect 
for the living brain which “can generate a sympathy, 
a love for its mate, which in sincerity and unsel- 
fishness suffer little when compared with human 
affection.” The illustrations in the work are mainly 
from photographs — most of them presented here 
for the first time, — drawn often from sources in 
the New York Zodlogical Gardens or the American 
Museum of Natural History. With a few possible 
exceptions, they really illustrate the text, and are 
well chosen and well executed. The work is a wel- 
come addition to the popular literature of ornithol- 
ogy, of substantial merit and permanent value for 
every lover and student of denizens of the air. 


The structure 
and activities 
of birds. 


The fascination of Japan finds a sym- 
pathetic interpreter in A. Herbage 
Edwards. The sketches that make 
up the volume entitled “Kakemono”— upon the 
supposition, it may be assumed, that the word, liter- 
ally “ hang-up-thing,” signifies a picture or pictures, 
there being no plural form in Japanese, whereas it 
denotes the manner of mounting rather than the 
pictures themselves — are charming word-paintings, 
wrought with alight touch and true poetic feeling. In 
their daintiness and half-veiled impressions, many of 
them seem to have been inspired by the hokku or 
short odes that play such an important part in the life 
of the people of that unique country. The subjects 
are all familiar; indeed, nothing else could be ex- 
pected, so thoroughly have Japan and its inhabitants 
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been written about. But in literary art, as in pictorial, 
it is the treatment that makes the difference. De- 
scriptions of the ascent of Fuji-san are so common 
that one’s first inclination is to skip another relation 
of the toilsome climb. Yet to pass by the account 
here given would be to leave unread what is perhaps 
the most delightfully written of them all. Even more 
impressive is the story of a trip to the summit of the 
ever active voleano Asamayama. The dismal horror 
of the experience, in striking contrast to the more 
arduous but tamer journey to the top of Fuji, is made 
very real by a recital of the pleasing anticipations 
with which it was undertaken. These episodes occupy 
but a small part of the book. Religion, art, travel, 
the people and their customs, and personal experi- 
ences of the author, furnish the material for most of 
the sketches. Especially striking is the one entitled 
“ The Altar of Fire,” in which the Shinto ceremony 
of hiwatari, or walking barefoot over a bed of live 
coals, is graphically described. No attempt is made 
to explain the seemingly impossible phenomenon: 
for that, the reader must have recourse to the pages 
of Percival Lowell. The essay upon “The Art of 
the People” contains many observations worthy of 
serious consideration. A complete view of Japan, the 
book does not give; the unpleasant features are left 
for others to portray. But that omission makes it the 
more agreeable to read. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


Mr. Hubert Bruce Fuller’s account 
of “The Purchase of Florida,” even 
with the sub-title “Its History and 
Diplomacy” (Burrows Brothers), does not quite 
comprehend the subject-matter of the work. _ What 
the author has attempted to do is to give an account 
of the conditions that made the acquisition of Florida 
by the United States imperative for her own peace 
and safety, and of the forcible seizures and diplo- 
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‘matic negotiations that finally accomplished this 


result. He has given a very full account of some 
things which, so far as the main thesis is concerned, 
might have been dealt with much more briefly. On 
the whole, however, the work has been well done, 
and the book is a valuable contribution to our his- 
torical literature on this important subject. The 
style is easy and readable, and the author’s judg- 
ments are well balanced, in spite of occasional sharp 
words about the conduct of such men as Jackson, 
J. Q. Adams, Pickering, and Ellicott. Of positive 
errors the writer has discovered only a few, and 
these are of minor importance. The change of the 
boundary of West Florida from 31° to 32° 28’ was 
made in the commission of George Johnstone, Gov- 
ernor of West Florida, June 6, 1764, instead of in that 
of Governor Elliott (p.34). (See Commons Journal, 
vol. 39, p. 174.) One could wish for a little more 
exactness in some of the statements, — for example, 
that Amelia Island “was soon abandoned by the 
American marines ” to escape yellow fever (p. 236). 
How soon? It was occupied December 24-26, 
1817, and General Gaines was there more than a 
year later. The chief defect of the book lies in its 
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paucity of references. Such a book must appeal 
first of all to the specialist ; and the specialist must 
have footnotes. The author has brought out a good 
deal of new and interesting matter for which he has 
given no authority whatever. References to diplo- 
matic papers are abundant, but often details are 
given which can hardly have been gathered from 
this source. 


The tegat side ‘Lt is a pleasure to readers of Lincoln 
of Lincotn’s life literature to come upon a really in- 
and character. structive book in that much-worked 
field. There are books and articles without number, 
largely the result of working over the same old 
material, many of them with the same old miscon- 
ceptions and the dubious or disproved anecdotes. 
Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, in his “Lincoln the 
Lawyer” (The Century Co.), has developed some 
new points of interest in Lincoln’s life. Taking well- 
known facts and adding to them important new ones 
of his own discovery, he has combined what is known 
of Lincoln’s legal career in such a way as to show 
conclusively that he was a lawyer of very superior 
ability both in working out his cases and in his 
success in the courts. In competition with a bar 
remarkable for foree and talent, he became the 
acknowledged leader, manifesting in the highest 
degree the various qualities demanded for success in 
his exacting profession. But more important than 
the fact of Lincoln’s professional success is the bear- 
ing of his legal attainments on his great public 
career. It was his insight into the fundamental 
principles of law and logic, and the training that he 
had received from his long and successful practice, 
that enabled him to triumph over Douglas in debate, 
to make the Cooper Institute Speech that carried his 
reputation into the East, to dissect the slavery 
question so thoroughly, and to meet the various diffi- 
cult problems of his later career. Mr. Hill has done 
well in bringing out this important side of Lincoln’s 
training and equipment. Incidentally, he destroys 
some of the myths that have been handed down 
from one writer to another, some of them detracting 
from the real dignity of the man; and for this also 
we are grateful. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Sig. M. Esposito is the editor of a collection of “ Early 
Italian Piano Music,” just added by the Oliver Ditson 
Co. to their “ Musicians’ Library.” The introductory 
matter consists of biographical sketches of the composers 
represented, and descriptive notes on the —— and 
clavichord, with full-page photographic plates. The 
composers, seventeen in number, range from Ercole Pas- 
goini (1580) to Muzio Clementi (1752-1832). The two 
Searlattis have a large share of the , Alessardro 
being represented by six pieces, and menico by the 





series of nineteen sonnets, with the “Cati Fugue” as an 
appendix. Readers of “Consuelo” will be interested 
in the specimen fugue from Porpera, and students of 
Browning by the piece from Galuppi— a sonata and 
not a toccata. 








A new translation of «The Nibelungenlied,” made by 
the late John Storer Cobb, and now edited by his widow, 
is published in a handsome volume by Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. The form is a rhymed four-line stanza 
in iambic octometer, the rhymes being in couplets. It 
is a jog-trot movement, and grows very monotonous after 
a few pages. But a great poem, in the higher sense, this 
epic is not, and a fair sense of its historical importance 
is obtainable from the present version. 

Two new editions of Shakespeare, each complete in a 
single volume, call for a word of hearty praise. One is 
added to the “ Cambridge” poets of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., and the editorial work has been done by 
Mr. William Allan Neilson. There are upward of twelve 
hundred pages, with portrait, biography, glossary, and 
special introductions to the several plays. The other 
edition comes from the Oxford Clarendon Press, and is 
edited by Mr. W. J. Craig. This volume, with about one 
hundred more pages than the other, has portrait and 
glossary, but practically no editorial matter. Both edi- 
tions are clearly printed on thin paper, two columns to 
the page. 








NOTES. 


“As You Like It” and “ Henry the Fift” are the 
latest additions to the “First Folio” Shak , as 
edited by Misses Porter and Clarke, and published by 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Lodging House Problem in Boston,” by Dr. 
Albert Benedict Wolfe, is a volume of “ Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies,” published at the expense of the Baldwin 
endowment by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

.The Fleming H. Revell Co. publish new and revised 
editions of the Rev. W. J. Dawson’s “ Makers of En- 
glish Poetry” and “Makers of English Prose,” two 
volumes of agreeable and for the most part sound and 
sensible literary criticism for popular consumption. 

James Russell Lowell and Mr. Henry James are the 
subjects of two new volumes in the series of beautifully- 
printed bibliographies of American authors published 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For the former, 
Mr. George Willis Cooke is responsible, and Mr. Le 
Roy Phillips for the latter. 

A new “ Encyclopedia of Familiar Quotations,” com- 
piled by Mr. Elferd Eveleigh Treffry, is published by 
the Frederick A. Stokes Co. The selections number 
five thousand, and if many of them may not properly 
be styled “ familiar,” they are all likely to prove useful 
for purposes of pointed illustration, and this is very 
largely what such collections are for. 

“The Book of Love,” compiled by Mr. Adam L. 
Gowans, and published by Messrs. George W. Jacobs 
& Co., is deseribed as a collection of “one hundred of 
the best love-poems in the English language.” The 
description is fairly justified by the contents, although 
it would not be difficult to collect another hundred 
lyries of equal, or nearly equal, beauty. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, which has offered yearly 
prizes for musical compositions to accompany poems 
chosen by it for a musical setting, will this year vary 
its programme by offering its prize for an original 
lyric poem to be hereafter set to music. The prize is 
fifty dollars, and the com 
residing in the United States. A 
so asilibtienpalldhnastnea mente abi addressing 
Mr. D. A. Clippinger, 410 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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History of the United States, from the Compromise of 
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Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. Buxton For- 
man, C.B. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, uncut, pp. 490. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50 net. 

Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. Edited by 
‘Walter Jerrold. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 773. Oxford University Press. 

Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited 
by Austin Dobson. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 278. Oxford University Press. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Poetical Works of William B. Yeats. Vol. I., Lyrical Poems. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 838. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 
Love Songs and Bugle Calls. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. 

8vo, gift top, uncut, pp. 236. A. 8. Barnes. & Co 
Silverleaf and Oak. By Lance Fallaw. 12mo, uncut, pp. 122. 


12imo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 90. Privately printed. 

Sonnets and Poems. By William Ellery Leonard. 12mo, 
pp. 67. Privately printed. $1. 

Songs of East and West. By Walter Malone. 12mo, pp. 58. 
Louisville: John P. Morton & Co. 

Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by Christopher Stone; with 

Introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 218. Oxford University Press. 90 cts. net. 

The Song ofthe City. By Anna Louise Strong. 16mo, pp. 61. 
Oak Leaves Press. 

Patriotic Poesy (Dramatic Recitations). By Nellie Bingham 
Van Slingerland (Neile Bevans). Llus., 12mo, pp. 79. Guar- 
antee Publishing Co. $1. 

Preludes: Sonnets and Other Verses. With an Epistle in Crit- 
cism and an Essay. By John Daniel Logan. 12mo, pp. 68. 
Toronto: William Briggs. 


FICTION. 

A Sleeping Memory. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. New edi- 
tion ; illus., 12mo, pp. 311. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
Enoch Strone: A Master of Men. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
New edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 293. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 
The Misfit Christmas Puddings. By the Consolation Club. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 164. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25. 


uncut, pp. 1138. Privately printed. 

Cupid the Devil’s Stoker: A Romance of Heredity. By 
Nellie Bingham Van Slingerland (Neile Bevans). Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 264. Guarantee Publishing Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Fighting the Polar Ice. By Anthony Fiala. Illus. in color, 
etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 297. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.30 net. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France. By 
Elise Whitlock Rose. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, gilt tops. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

Charleston: The Place and the People. ede we Ege ag 
Ravenel. TIllus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 528. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Old New England Churches, and their Children. By Do- 
lores Bacon. Illus. in photogravure, etc,, large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 442. ge te ee $8.75 net. 

Cutest, By H J. Massé, M.A. Illus. in photcarevare, 

etc., 12mo, tex pp. 112. “Langham Series of Art Mono- 
graphs.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 
History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis, A.M. Vol. I., 
Antiquity. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 428. Baker & Taylor Co. Sold only in sets of 
3 vols. at $15. net. 

The Collector’s Manual. By N. Hudson Moore. [llus., 4to, 
gilt top, pp. 329. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. net. 


in photogravure, 12mo, uncut, pp. 294. Brentano's. $1.50 net. 
The Romantic Composers. By Daniel Gregory Mason. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 
Chats on Old Prints. By Arthur Hayden. Illus. in color, 
ete., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 307. Frederick A. Stokes Oo. 
$2. net. 
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Country 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 127. New York: Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Paper. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
Atonement in Literature and Life. By Charles Allen 
Dinsmore. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 250. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.50 net. 
Modern Poets and Christian Teaching. First vols.: 
Matthew Arnold, by James Main Dixon; Richard Watson 


Residences. Illus., 4to, pp. 94. New York: 
Paper. 


The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God. By Anna 
Robertson Brown ef 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 218. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Christ and the Human Race or, The Attitude of Jesus 
Christ toward Foreign Races ‘and Religions. By Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 275. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Truth of Christianity: Being an 
queso Seupertent Angumente fer ond against iuilovies tn thet 
Religion. Compiled by W. H. Turton, D.8.0. Fifth edition ; 
12mo, pp. 529. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 

Rejoice Always; or, Happiness Is for You. By Frank 8. Van 


Eps and Marion B. Van Eps. 12mo, pp. 186. Privately | 


printed. $1. 
China and Methodism. By James W. Bashford. 1é6mo, gilt 
top, pp. 118. Jennings & Graham. 35 cts. net. 


SCIENCE. 

Mars and Its Canals. By Percival Lowell. MDlus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp.-398. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Mental Development in the Child and the Race: Methods 


Micrology. 
pp. 240. University of Chicago Press. $1.75 net. 


piled by Elford Eveleigh Treffry. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 763. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.25 net. 

Parliamentarian. By Cora Welles Trow. 16mo, pp. 152. 
A. Weasels Co. ‘75 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lodging House Problem in Boston. By Albert Bene- 
dict Wolfe, PD. With maps and charts, 8vo, pp. 200. 
a. Economic Studies.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

net. 


Organization. By Samuel E. Sparling, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 874. “Citizen’s Library.” Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


pp. 301. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.20 net. 

A Bachelor’s Cupboard. By A. Lyman Phillips. [lus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 210. John W. Luce &Co. $1. 

Letters of a Business Woman to her Niece. By Caroli 


COMMISSIONS sated «tthe New York Book 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jn., 515 West 173d Street, New York 


THE BENSEL ART BINDERY 
1907 Park Ave,, NEW YORK CITY. 

ART BOOKBINDING; ORIGINAL DESIGNS; OLD BOOKS 

REBOUND. BINDERS TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


arsh’s Standard Shorthand 

Swift, brief, exact. ee grind. Gav goo. bs. He 

half-hour leasons (24 hrs.). rom specimen, etc., 10c. 
California Correspondence College, Santa Barbara, 


STORY-WRITERS, es Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
pechenllicadtebentianasbenmedinh enaiesantontttant 














Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
tothe New York Bureau of Revision, 70 FifthAve., New York. 








Two MORAL EDUCATION 
By Edward Howard Griggs. $1.60 net. 
GREAT CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
BOOKS By Otto Pfleiderer. $1.50 net. 
B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, New York 














@ Our ItLustRatep Cata- 
CHOICE LOGUE is ready and will be 
mailed FREE upon receipt 
of your address. No list 
BOOKS issued in the country com- 

pares with it in the special 
values it offers to booklovers. 


CHARLES E. LAURIAT COMPANY 
3865 Washington St., opp. Franklin St., BOSTON 


RESEARCHES ™@ée in all New York Libraries 


on any subject. 
WILLIAM H. SMITH, Jr., 515 West 173d Street, New Yorx 


wi EM 


FRENCH] ..”’ 


and other an re @0c., 75c., 


foreign . 
Sees tee table for 
Holiday Gifts when ~-W kA 
BOOKS plete catalog if desired. 



































> With portrait, 12mo, pp. 313. R. F. Fenno & 


Reports ofthe Librarian of Congress and the the Superin- 
tendent of the Library Building and Grounds, 1906. 
~-—~depe abet hogs 175. Washington: Government Printing 


Jonathan Uneiade. Bp Wilfred Earl Chase. 12mo, pp. 200. 
Privately printed. $1.25. 

The Gulick Hygiene Series. By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 
Book One, Good Health. Illus., 12mo, pp. 172. Ginn & Co. 
# cts. net. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. ——e 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brmurwenanm, Exe. 





RESEARCHES MADE IN THE BOSTON LIBRARY, 
MARVARD LIBRARY, and BOSTON ATHENAZUM. 
TRANSLATIONS made from French and Italian. 


Summaries of books or chapters ; ~ oy ogee 
F. H. DIKE, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston 











THE LAST WORK 
OF THE LATE 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


THE NEW VOLUME IN THE 
FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES 


HONORE DE BALZAC 
With a frontispiece portrait and a bibliography 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY CRITICISM 
OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 


A collection of what has been written in criticism of the works 
that constitute the literature of the English language — intro- 
ducing the authors in chronological order and realistic treat- 
ment — forming a thoroughly authenticated history and the best 
illuminative perspective of English and American literature. 

A READABLE REFERENCE WORK. 


Eight volumes, $5.00 to $6.50 per volume. Sample pages and 
descriptive matter free by mail. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHARLES A. WENBORNE, 








ne _— BOOK ON EARTH write ‘to H. H. TIMBY, 
‘unter. Oatalogues free. ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 

















WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to obtain the best books 
of the season at liberal discounts. Mr. Grant has been 
selling books for over twenty years, and the 

“Save on Books” has become a motto of his 

Mr. Grant’s stock of books is carefully selected and 
very complete. If you cannot call send a ten-cent stamp 
for an assortment of catalogues and special slips of 
books at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 
23 West Forty-second Street, New York 









f SUITABLE GIFT. 





i 





Every Bee over should have hus om and make bis distinchve 
I make them dainty and original in design at prices. 
Write for information and samples to BU ELLER, dUFRATO Wy 














THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Of our history is treated in the ten new leaflets just added 
to the Old South Series, Nos. 164-173. 


The Massachusetts Body of Liberties 
The New England Confederation 
The Carolina Constitution of 1669 
John Wise on Government 
Early Accounts of the Settlements of James- 
town, New Amsterdam, and Maryland 





Price, 5 cents; $4 per 100 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 








FIRST TIME IN CHICAGO 


Sam 8. and Lee Shubert present 


THE FLOWER GIRL 


With LOUISE GUNNING and LOUIS HARRISON 





WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 





We now have the most efficient department for the 
Library orders. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 


All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 








For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 
Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


FOR 1907 


(Jan. 1, 1907, 





talk at ease; 





«This first number comes into the library like a well- 
bred person who knows how to sit before the fire and 
who has seen the world, who knows 
books, and has learned and practises the art of human 
intercourse. The magazine starts quietly, and. puts into 
the hands of its readers, in a style which is in line with 
good literary traditions, matter which is worth reading.”’ 


PRIMEVAL MAN 


— The Outlook. 


| bars JANUARY NUMBER contains a full account, by Rosert F. Griper, of his recent 
finding, in a grave-mound in Nebraska, of the skull of a human being of lower cranial develop- 
ment than any other yet unearthed in America. A similar discovery, some years since, in Java, 


and another in Switzerland, give special significance to this skull as indicating the 


existence of a 


race of inferior intelligence to any other of which records exist, and Mr. GrLper’s important find is 
attracting the attention of the leading biologists of the country. The discoverer’s personal narrative, 
together with the supplementary papers of a scientific character, is appropriately illustrated. 


CUBA IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
In connection with a similar article by Richarp 
B. Kyre@nt, printed in January, 1853, in the first 
number of “Putnam's,” this paper strikingly 
marks the first as an interesting prophecy of 
Cuban history. 

GREAT CHARACTERS OF PARLIAMENT 
By Henry W. Lucy, the well-known “Toby 
M. P.” of “ Punch.” Illustrated by a distinctive 
series of portraits. 

CARL SCHURZ .- 
By Professor Henry L. Netson. The writer 
was associated with Mr. Schurz in the manage- 
ment of “ Harper’s Weekly ” and succeeded him 
as editor of the paper. 


LIBERAL CULTURE: ATHENIAN 
AND AMERICAN 
By President Scnurdan of Cornell University. 
THE EMILY EMMONS PAPERS 


Miss Carotyn We x18 allows her humorous pen 
to make a series of piquant sketches of her first 
impressions of England and France during the 
summer of 1906. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY 
Georer 8. Street, in a series of papers, presents 
noteworthy figures who have been connected with 
London’s thoro . The illustrations are 
characteristic of the sketches. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY 


SALVINI AND RISTORI 
A series of essays on matters connected with their 
art, by Signor Satvin1, the most eminent living 
actor, and by the late Mme. Ristort, the most 
famous actress of the recent The latter 
discusses the question of the endowed theatre, 
while the former gives his views on the famous 
characters he has impersonated. 


A STATESMAN OF THE SOUTH 
Professor H. Parker W1mtu1s, under this title, 
ae Sr ee the life and service of the late 

illiam L. Wilson. 

AMERICANS IN ENGLAND 


By Hester Rrronte, the granddaughter of W. M. 
Thackeray. 


THREE EXCELLENT SHORT 
STORIES 
“Shattered Idylls,” by FoGazzaro, the author 
of “ The Saint” ; “ Mortmain,” by H. G. Dwiext ; 
and “The Barge,” by ArtHur Coton. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS ARE 
Tuomas Wentworts Hicemuvson, Henry 
Hott, Forpv Mapox Hurrrer, THomas Bartey 
Aupricu, Artaur C. Benson, FREDERICK 
Trevor Hi, Aenes Repruier, W. J. Rous, 
MontcoMEeRY Scuvuyier, CHARLES DE Kay, 
Cuartes H. Carrm, R. M. Bacue, Mrs. 
Joun Lang, G. 8S. Lez, Miss Mary Moss. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS —Send $3.00 for a subscription for 1907, 
mentioning this advertisement, and we will send, without 
charge, the numbers for October, November, and December, 1906 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS SUILDING, CHICAGO 











